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Cyclist (whose tyr: has become deflated). ‘‘HAVE YoU SUCH A THING AS A Pump?” 


Yokel. ‘*’Exs, Miss, THERE ’S ONE I’ THE YARD.’ 


Cyclist. ‘I SHOULD BE MUCH OBLIGED IF YOU WOULD LET ME USE IT.” 


Yokel. ‘‘ THAT DEPENDS ’OW MUCH YOU WANT. 


WATTER BE MAIN SCARCE WI’ US THIS YEAR! 





O1’Lu ASK FEeYTHER.” 








THE GREAT MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Poor old Canada! It seems as if 
Providence had fated her always to 
struggle under the overpowering weight 
of a vast misconception in the eyes of 
the great British public. For years, 
from an English point of view, she has 
been the land of snow and ice, of awe- 
inspiring infinite cold, the great lone 
land of the Red Indian, the grizzly 
bear and the midnight sun. The 
Dominion Government, half hopeless, 
yet never despairing, has struggled 
heroically to dissipate the vapour of 
ignorance, to let the light of truth 
shine in on the millions of darkened 
minds. At last it has succeeded, but 
with deplorable results, due to the 
blinding effect of an excess of light. 

I have just come off the top of a 
Liverpool Street to Pimlico ’bus. The 
driver glared at a newspaper contents- 
bill which told of a train running off a 
bridge into a river and drowning fifty 
people. He turned to me. 

“That’d maik a fair bit uv a 
splesh !”’ he said, “ w’d’n’t it? I shood 
loike t’v seen ’t.”” I ventured that I 
had seen a whole train run into a river, 
as a result of heavy rains having 
weakened a bridge pier. 

“Where?” he asked. 





‘In Canada.” 

He gazed pensively at his horses’ 
heads for a few seconds. Then he 
evidently decided that it behoved him 
to say something. 

‘In Keneda! Ow, yus. W’en ’t rines 
owt there in th’ troppics it do rine, 
down’t ’t!” 

The Canadian Arch has more than 
done its work. Ten years hence we 
may expect to see the following type 
of article in the London newspapers 
inspired by the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Canada. 

‘Prof. X. Prorer and his party of 
scientists have just returned from the 
Great Bear Lake and Coppermine River 
region. Contrary to general belief they 
report that at no time during the year 
was excessive heat experienced, the 
members of the expedition finding it 
possible to work at all hours of the 
day, without experiencing nervous pros- 
tration. They found the climate to be 
delightfully cool and bracing, and deny 
absolutely that locusts and dust-storms 
are among the country’s objectionable 
features. The expedition has once and 
for all proved the utter falsehood of the 
stories which have so long gained 
credence—stories to the effect that the 
shores of Coronation Gulf and the 
Arctic Ocean are so overgrown with 





various species of cactus and prickly 
pear as to make travelling extremely 
difficult. We hope that in view of 
these——etc., etc.’ 








A MINOR LAMENT. 


OF politics, persons or sport 
I could always make verse of a sort, 
Or write an ephemeral lay 
On the weather, the crops, or the day ; 
But now—when I tackle a lyric 

I’m forced to conclude and deplore 
That my talent was merely empiric ; 

I cannot make rhymes any more. 


I was wont, I remember, to sing 

To my Lady like, say, anything, 

And shoved every word I could shove 

Into ballads that babbled of love. 

But now—though my passion ’s as hearty 
I’ve lost all my previous lore ; 

A sad and prosaic old party, 
I cannot make rhymes any more. 


Perhaps in the fulness of time 
I shall learn how to scan and to rhyme, 
Find out how my poems were made, 
And remember the tricks of the trade. 
But now—I am nought but a talker, 

A deadly inveterate bore— 
Since someone abstracted my Walker 

I cannot make rhymes any more! 
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IN THE PURLIEUS OF THE TEMPLE OF FORTUNE. 


Noruinc impresses the casual visitor to Monte Carlo so 
much as the studied decorum of the place, and the deli- 
berate restraint put upon their emotions by the plungers of 
the Casino. I understand that Mr. Jones, the author of 
Chance, the Idol, has made a scholarly research, in situ, 
into the manners and customs of the Principality of Monaco. 
This must account for his having discovered many things 
which commonly escape the careless eye of the bird of 
passage. The figure of his Fortune-teller for instance—a 
sort of oracular Cassandra, of Endor extraction, painted, 
dishevelled, mercenary, who from the steps of a popular 
restaurant recommends to her votaries a course of red or 
black (symbolised by her cheeks and her hair)—is not one 
that has occurred too obtrusively in my more limited 
experiences of Monte Carlo. Certainly, if the type became 
at all usual, it would sensibly increase the labours of those 
excellent agents whose task it is to assist the inconvenient 
across the border. 

Again, the experience of the amateur goes to show that 
the most advanced kind of gambler, as he strolls unaffectedly 
to the tables after dinner, allows himself no further licence 
than to say, tentatively, to his companion: ‘‘ 1 am in mourn- 
ing for an aunt-in-law; I think I shall go on the black ;”’ 
or ‘‘I have observed a stuffed flamingo in a shop-window ; 
I propose to flutter on the red.”” But Mr. Jones has seen 
ladies on the eve of a plunge standing in gorgeous salons, 
crushing bank-notes in their uplifted right hands and 
crying ‘‘ Rouge gagne! Rouge gagne!”’ in the confident 
voice of a fanatical Crusader waving his bloody sword on 
the outer ramparts of Jerusalem. He has seen gaudy 
youths come bounding at this juncture into the apartments 
of these inspired ladies, merrily shouting ‘‘No, no! On 
the contrary, Rouge perd! Rouge perd!”’ and returning on 
an almost instantaneous shutter, having only escaped imme- 
diate death because the revolver has failed to trace the site 
of their elusive modicum of brain. 

I do not wish to cavil. After all, the pit and the family 
circle (those bulwarks of the drama) cannot be supposed to 
know their Monte Carlo; and in any case it is the business 
of the playwright, as his art is understood, to improve on 
the facts. But I cannot help feeling, though this is Mr. 
Jones’s own affair, that if such was the picture which he 
had determined to present, he has wasted a great deal of 
his precious time (if nothing of still greater value) over local 
explorations. 

For the rest, where the author comes in touch with human 
nature, I find his main theme only too pitifully possible. 
That the behaviour of Ellen Farndon, in following up her 
retired lover and trying to win him to marriage by making 
enough money at the tables to pay his debts and start him 
in a domestic career, should have in it more of shamelessness 
than her original lapse from virtue, need astonish nobody 
who has grasped the extravagant lengths to which a woman 
may be carried through mere lack of imagination. That 
she should delay the consummation of her prime purpose 
by wasting her winnings on confections de luxe (as the 
Times critic would call them) with the idea of recapturing 
his affections is equally conceivable. But Mr. Jones, who 
is on sure ground here, seems still to have committed an 
error in subscribing to the noxious fashion of writing his 
chief part round a particular personality. It is said to fit 
Miss Lena ASHWELL Tike a glove. The simile is very exactly 
apposite. The part does fit her like a glove; and like a 
well-fitting glove, produces the effect of a lifeless simulacrum 
of the living hand. If one might dare so far to depart from 
the conventions of modern dramatic criticism as to pass reflec- 
tions on the performance of an actor, as distinct from the 
work of a slhpunigh, I should venture to hint that that 





exceptionally intelligent performer, Miss AsHWELL, is over- 
whelmed by a sense of what is expected of her by those who 
associate her talent with a specific type. She pitches the 
note of impending tragedy too high at too early a stage. 
Her tone over commonplaces of. speech is fraught with a 
pathos that rives the marrow. She receives the idea, let us 
say, of luncheon at a restaurant less cheerfully than a man 
might view the prospect of breakfast immediately prior to 
his execution. Her state of morbid intensity becomes an 
obsession. The gamut is exhausted half way through the 
rising scale, and the iterated hammering proceeds on the 
top note till it is worn out and the lid is suffered to 
descend. 

Into the rather lurid atmosphere of our melodrama 
the delightfully ingenuous performance of Miss: W1NIFRED 
ArtuHuR-JONES brings a very gracious relief. Her looks and 
her speeches are alike charming—which may explain how 
it was that the watch-dogs of the Casino allowed so young 
and guileless a speculator to pass its portals—and'in the 
pleasant irony that surrounds this character the father- 
author shows at his best. Miss Kate Serceantson (who, to 
be frank, has a not very stimulating presence) made a quite 
decent attempt to interpret the part of the worldly Lady 
Mary, who has the inconspicuous soul of Avan LeveERsAGE 
in her social keeping. He will make Ellen Farndon an 
“honest woman’”’ if she (Lady Mary) says he is to. Lady 
Mary objects on principle to gambling, but if the result 
should be a clear £10,000, she would not enquire too 
curiously into its source. Yet with all this brutal cynicism 
which protests against the acceptance of the girl’s sacrifices 
unless the margin left over from them reaches an irreducible 
minimum, she is not without a touch of plain womanly 
sympathy for Ellen’s embarrassment. It is a character 
not too stereotyped, but recognisably true in its inconsis- 
tencies. 

T cannot honestly join with the critics in denouncing the 
runagate lover (played with a right absence of colour by Mr. 
GranaM Browne) as too fatuously contemptible. Is this, we 
are asked, is this poor-blooded creature the kind of man 
whom so strenuous a woman as Ellen Farndon would risk 
her eternal weal and a good sprinkling of golden louis to 
retrieve? Personally, I think he is precisely the type of 
person on whom such a woman would so waste herself. 
Let any man, though he were as modest as the present 
writer, consider the relative neglect almost habitually shown 
to superior men, and he will, with me, support the judg- 
ment of Mr. Jones. 

Mr. TirHERADGE, in the minor part of the girl’s father, 
was admirably ‘within the picture: and it only remains, 
since I missed Mr. Srernroyp’s appearance in the first act, 
to speak of the performance of Mr. Esmonp in the now 
indispensable réle of friend of all families concerned. Out 
of compliment to the proprietor of the Theatre in which he 
was playing, Mr. Eswonp endeavoured with spasmodic 
success to reproduce the pleasantly gruff intonation of Mr. 
Wynxpnam. But though he played most capably, it would 
have needed the inimitable skill of Mr. Wynvnam’s self to 
throw off all those excellent admonitions without permitting 
their platitudinous character to be suspected. Mr. Esmonp 
also failed to maintain the reserve that is necessary to this 
kind of part. He had the initial advantage, as I was 
sincerely pleased to notice, of representing a gentleman who 
was supposed to be suffering from an incurable malady of 
the lower limbs, which precluded his hopping about the 
stage in the manner that Mr. Esmonp usually affects. But 
even so he could not conceal his possession of that quality 
that is so fatally over-rated in the profession ; I refer to his 
faculty for “keeping things going.” And, indeed, his 
physical infirmity only seemed to leave his mind more 
terribly alert. 0. 8. 
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She (to returned warrior, enthusiastically). ‘‘ AND I SUPPOSE YOU ALMOST LIVED ON HORSEBACK OUT THERE ?” 
He, ‘‘ WEL, YES, TOWARDS THE END OF LADYSMITH WE DID. Ir MAKES RATHER DECENT Soup!” 
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MILES GLORIOSUS. 


[Mr. Eustace Mites, the well-known racquet, 
and tennis player, advocates, in the Daily Maii, 
the reform of cricket by studying the methods of 
the American base-ball pitcher and by the adoption 
of a special course of gymnastic training. ‘‘ Alert 
watching, followed by quick starts, full and fast 
extensions, together with bodily poise kept or else 
rapidly recovered,” he considers to be physical 
virtues which “might have a decided mental 
effect upon the nation, and eepecially upon its 
commerce,”’} 

Not long ago, in virile verse, 

Our Rupyarp, eloquently railing, 
Marked our decline from bad to worse, 

And laid his finger on each failing. 


How could, he asked, the island race 
expect to dominate the Channel 

So long as pride of foremost place 
Was given to our fools in flannel ? 


The fires of controversy blazed 

And Pempertoy, renouncing fiction, 
Against the football-fetish raised 

His voice in strident malediction. 


Must we then, at our Kipiina’s call, 
Discrown the sovereignty of cricket ? 

Boycott, with Max, the blameless ball, 
And make it criminal to kick it ? 


‘No, no,”’ we hear great Mites exclaim, 
A champion athlete, tough and lusty, 

“Tt’s not the game that is to blame; 
It is the method that is musty. 


“Tn cricket, just as in Combines, 
Fas est ab hostibus doceri, 

And played on Transatlantic lines 
The game no longer need be dreary. 


“Only let baseball players be 
Our guides in catching, throwing, 
smiting, 
And very shortly you will see 
Kiruine a palinode inditing. 


“T also yoge to impart, 
Among a host of new inventions, 
Command of poise, of sudden start, 
Followed by ‘ full and fast extensions.’ 


“Nor will these virtues be confined 
Merely within the sphere of muscle ; 
They obviously react on mind, 
And teach a nation how to ‘ hustle.’ 


“Thus Britain will behold anew 

Her faded laurels proudly blossom, 
In cricket floor the kangaroo, 

In commerce rout the slim opossum. 





PERSONALIA—THE LATEST 
PHASE. 


[According to the American Press Miss ELLEN 
THoRNEYcROFT FowLer is “the daughter of a 
retired English General,’’ while Mr. W. W. Jacons, 
= the Post Office, has “‘ spent his life upon the 
sea. 

Mr. Batrour, it may not geaerally be 
known, began life as an apprentice in 
Tom Morris’s shop at St. Andrews. His 
skill in carpentering was so remarkable 
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SHAKSPEARE ILLUSTRATED. 


‘OH, MY PROPHETIC SOUL ! 


My Unciz!” 
Hamlet, Act I., Se. 5. 





that he soon found permanent employ- | 


ment under the most eminent cabinet- 
maker of the time. 


Mr. Sipvey Lee, on: leaving Balliol 
College, had thoughts of adopting the 
lyric stage as his profession, and studied 
at the Royal Academy of Music under 
Mr. Wittiam SwakespeareE. He subse- 
quently read for some time in chambers 
with His Honour Judge Bacon. To this 
fortunate concatenation of circumstances 
may be attributed his subsequent col- 
laboration with Mrs. GaLiup. 


Mr. Antuony Hore in early youth was 


ecnfined in a German dungeon fcr) 





participation in a political intrigue, and 
has incorporated his own experiences in 
The Prisoner of Zenda. 


Mr. Haut Carne, before settling in the 
Isle of Man, was for several years a bass 
singer in the choir of the Sistine 
Chapel. His intimate knowledge of the 
Vatican and the Italian language and 
cookery is thus founded on long 
residence in the heart of the Eterna 
City. 

General Borua before he took to public 
life was a piano tuner in Pretoria. His 
greatest friend in England is General 
BroaDwoop. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Leaves upon the ground, 
Russet-red and yellow ; 

Apples that abound, 
Peaches, ripe and mellow ; 


Pheasants—dying game— 
Mornings chill and sober— 
One and all proclaim : 
‘* Now it is October.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


X.—Tue Cause or THE WEAK. 


‘“‘On I sye, come an’ ’ave a look at 
this! Lover-ly meat! Nar then, ’0o’s 
goin’ t’ ave a pahnd o’ this for eight- 
pence? Buy-buy-buy-buy-buy!”’ 

The butcher is a young and vigorous 











man, prematurely bald. Standing out- 
side the shop he holds, lovingly poised | 
in the palm of his hand, a slab of meat, 
a ame of the serried pink and white 
rows illumined in glowing colours by) 
the waving oil-lamps behind him. He| 
directs his invitations chiefly to the| 
matrons who, accompanied by small | 
girls with net-work baskets, pass criti-| 
cally from shop to shop, intent on con- 
verting into solid foods for to-morrow | 
the earnings that their husbands had | 
fondly hoped to liquefy to-night. 

‘*Ere—hi—missus, come an’ ’ave a| 
look at this ’ere for a bit of mutton! 
There’s a Sunday dinner fer the ole 
man! Buy-buy-buy-buy-buy!” 

The butcher pauses to mop the top 
of his head, which is shining with his 
rhetorical exertions. A passing navvy | 
lurches towards the shop. The butcher | 
stretches out a hand just in time to| 
prevent him falling into a_ headless | 
corpse that swings ignominiously by its | 
hind legs in the doorway. 

“Nar then, my lad,” he cries good- 
humouredly ; ‘‘ steady-wo-ho!”’ 

The navvy, on recovering his balance, 
draws himself up with dignity. 

“Oo are yer torkin’ to?” he de- 
mands. 

‘Steady ’s the word,” observes the 
butcher cheerily. 

The navvy surveys him with severe 
displeasure. 

"Oo are yer callin’ yer lad?” he 
demands. ‘I’m not yer lad.” 

“All right, ole man,” returns the| 
butcher, ‘‘ don’t go gettin’ of yer shirt 
aht abaht it.”’ 

The navvy looks at him steadily. 

“Tf I choose ter get my shirt aht,”’ | 
he observes with hauteur, ‘‘I shall get 
it aht.”’ 

“All right, ole man,” returns the 
other, “‘’oo’s preventin’ of yer?” 

The navvy seems to find some diffi- 
culty in discovering an adequate reply 
to this riposte. 





“Look ’ere,”’ he says eventually, 
‘don’t you try ter tork ter me, because 
I won’t ’ave it.” 

“Come buy-buy-buy-buy-buy-buy ! ” 
calls the butcher. 


“Callin? me yer lad,” says the 
navvy. ‘I’m not yer lad.” 
“Oh buy-buy-buy-buy-buy,” con- 


tinues the butcher ; “ lover-ly meat.”’ 

“For two pins,”’ declares the navvy 
perseveringly, ‘‘I’d put my fist through 
yer bloomin’ ’ead.”’ 

The butcher desists from his invita- 
tions. 

**'You’d do wot ?”’ he demands. 

“Td put my fist,” repeats the navvy, 
“through yer bloomin’ ’ead—fer two 

ins.” 

“Oh yer would, would yer?” re- 
marks the butcher. 

**T would,” says the navvy. 

There is a pause. 

“Oh no yer wouldn’t,”’ observes the 
butcher sophistically,—‘‘ not through 
» 

“Yes I would,” returns the navvy, 
right through it—fer two pins.” 
The butcher regards his adversary 
with infinite scorn. By an obvious 
effort he returns to his business. The 
navvy shows no signs of departure. 

“Wah! Callin’ me yer lad,” he 
repeats loudly. 

There is no response from the butcher, 
who turns his back to select new samples 
of meat. The navvy proceeds to remove 
his coat with a good deal of pomp and 
circumstance. 

“*T’ll tell yer wot I’m goin’ ter do,”’ 
he observes. ‘‘ When you’ve stopped 
torkin’ I’m goin’ ter put my fist 
through yer bloomin’ ’ead.” 

And then suddenly there is a new 
arrival on the scene in the person of a 
little thick-set man with a knotted hand- 


ee 











ONE TO TOMPKINS. 


Stout Gent, ‘‘THAT’S THE WORST OF YOU, 
ToMPKINS, YOU WILL PUT ON SUCH A LOT OF 
SIDE!” 

Tompkins. ‘‘ Writ, I’D RATHER PUT ON 
SIDE, OLD CHAP, THAN SUCH A DOOCE OF A 
LOT OF FRONT!” 





kerchief round ‘his neck. He walks up 
to the navvy. 

*“ Wot?’ he demands impressively, 
“you ’d threaten to ’it a pore ole bald- 
’eaded man? D’yer think I cawn’t ’it 
a man?” 

The butcher looks up suddenly. The 
navvy picks up his coat. 

“Wot’s ’e wanter call me ’is lad 
for?’’ he demands in self-justification. 
“*T’m not ’is lad.”’ 

‘“‘ Why shouldn’t ’e call yer ’is lad?” 
returns the newcomer. ‘“‘ Ain’t ’e old 
enough ter be yer father? You'd threaten 
to *it a pore ole bald-’eaded man?” 
D’yer think I cawn’t ’it a man?” 

The navvy is with difficulty strug- 
gling into his coat. The butcher is 
looking his champion up and down 
with dumfounded indignation. 

“D’yer think J cawn’t ’it a man?” 
repeats the knight-errant truculently. 

“‘T don’t sye nothin’,” replies the 
navvy, “about wot you cen do or wot 
you cawn’t do.” 

“Ho, that’s all right,’’ returns the 
knight-errant, ‘‘becos I’m goin’ ter 
teach you to threaten a pore ole man 
wot might be yer father. D’yer think 
I cawn't ’it a man?”’ 

The butcher is a scarlet picture of 
unrest. The navvy has become sud- 
denly confidential. He makes an attempt 
to draw the knight-errant aside. 

‘*Look ’ere, ole man,” he observes, 
“you ’ve got your livin’ to earn, an’ 
I’ve got my livin’ to earn. Goo’ 
night.’ 

e holds out his hand. The knight- 
errant rejects it with loathing and 
disgust. 

** You was threat’nin’,’’ he maintains, 
“to ’it a pore ole bald ’eaded man.” 

Suddenly the butcher pushes his face 
between them. 

**’Oo are you a callin’ pore?” 

The knight-errant is staggered. The 
navvy gracefully accepts the background. 

"Oo are you a callin’ a pore ole 
man? Wodder you wanter go inter- 
ferin’ for ?”’ 

The knight-errant remains speechless. 

“There ’s some people,” states the 
butcher savagely, ‘‘as is always inter- 
ferin’ with wot don’t concern ’em. 
That ’s your sort.” 

‘*°E threatened to ’it yer, didn’t ’’e?”’ 
challenges the astonished knight-errant. 

‘An’ wot’s it got ter do with you if 
’e did?” demands the butcher. ‘ In- 
terferin’ ’ere an’ callin’ people pore.”’ 

There is a pause. 

“Well an’ why shouldn’t I call yer 
pore ?”’ hazards the knight-errant argu- 
mentatively. 

**Don’t yer do it, that’s all,’’ returns 
the butcher. “I'll tell yer wot’s the 
matter with you. You want a thick 
ear, that’s wot you want, or yer 
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wouldn’t go about interferin’. 
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A GENERAL PROSPECT OF YE 


From a rare old frieze (not) in ye British Museum. 


DEER STALKING DURI 


NG YE ROMAN PERIOD. 








“T want a thick ear!’’ stammers the 
outraged knight-errant. 

“Yes, a thick ear,” 
butcher. 

‘An’ ’oo’s a goin’ ter give it ter 
me ?’’ demands the knight-errant. 

“T will,” returns the butcher, “if 
yer shove yer wye in ’ere interferin’.”’ 

“You'll give me a thick ear?” 
queries the knight-errant. 

“i win.” 

There is a pause. 

“‘T should like,”’ remarks the knight- 
errant, “‘ to see yer do it.” 

“Well, don’t you come interferin’ 
ere, that’s all,”’ says the butcher. 

The knight-errant looks round him. 

“There’s gratitood,’”’ he observes 
bitterly. ‘‘Icome ’ere an’ tike ‘is pawt, 
becos [ sees ’e’s only a pore ole hald- 
"eaded ——”’ 

Thud. 

The promised thick ear has been 
administered. 

There is a brief scuffle, of which the 
butcher sustains decidedly the worst 


repeats the 





part. As a climax he is knocked back- 
wards into the swinging, headless 
corpse, bringing it with him to the 
ground with a good deal of clatter. 

A crowd has collected in a moment. | 
The navvy is helping the butcher to his | 
feet. The knight-errant is hybristically | 
expressing his complete readiness to| 
fight anyone else who wants it. A| 
policeman arrives, and the butcher, | 
who has been hitherto in a state of 
coma, begins to struggle violently in 
the navvy’s grasp, imploring to be 
allowed to ‘‘ get at ’im.”’ 

““Oh, look at ’is eye!” exclaims a 
female voice in the crowd. “Pore ole| 
man! It’s a shame!” 

The crowd take up the cry, and the| 
knight-errant is driven protesting away 
by the policeman, followed by a 
virtuous and indignant mob. 

In the doorway of the shop the navvy 
is assisting the butcher to apply a piece | 
of his own meat to the injured eye. A| 
sympathetic group of matrons looking | 
on are expressing the opinion that what | 


the bullying cur wants is bard labour. 
Far down the street the knight-errant, 
released by the policeman, is making 
his way home, still followed, at a 
respectful distance, by a hooting group 
of moralists. 





A SCIENTIFIC WOOER. 


Drink to me only with thine eyes ’’— 

And if you happen to survive a 

curious potion, pray advise 

How it affects the conjunctiva ! 

This problem, which my mind absorbs, 
A veritable Gordian knot is : 

How can maids swallow with their orbs ? 

Where ’s the protecting epiglottis ? 


“ 


So 


“‘T sent thee late a rosy wreath ’’— 
For Science’ sake, my ANGELINA, 

And hope you noticed underneath 
Those buds of rosa damascena. 

No high-flown zeal my soul uplifts, 
‘And as for ardour, 1 ’ve not got any ;— 

I simply send you floral gifts 
To help you forward with your 

botany ! 
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GEORGE. 
EXTRACT FROM THE TRAVEL 
Diary oF Tosy, M.P. 

Windermere, Mon- 
day. — GEORGE is a 
Lancashire lad. His 
drawl and accent, both 
incommunicable on 








paper, add charm to 
his narrative as he 
leans over the gunwale 
of the sloop, watching 
for the ripple that pro- 
mises wind. He has 
signed on for the sea- 
son, acting as crew 
when the skipper sails 
the sloop in the July 
Regatta. Out of the 
season he goes back to 
his earlier vocation 
as a fisherman. He 
owns his own boat, 
now lying up in| 
Morecambe Bay; oc- 
casionally sails it himself. 

This he did through seven weeks, 
when he happed upon those shrimps. 
One day, casting his net some miles out 
from Morecambe Bay, he hauled aboard | 
a great catch of the finest shrimps. | 
Having loaded his boat he made for| 
land and the market. Did he put in at| 
Morecambe Bay, where all his mates | 
lived ? Not Grorcr. He made for a| 
neighbouring port, shipping his shrimps | 
straight for the Manchester market, 
receiving sixpence for every quart. 

Occasionally necessity compelled him 
to look in at Morecambe, and all the| 
chaps were anxious to know where he 
was fishing and what luck he had. 

“But they didn’t get to know,’’| 
GEORGE says, quietly. 

In the ordinary way he goes a-fishing 
with a mate, sometimes two. On one} 
voyage his companions were two brothers. 
Whereby hangs a tale. Ona day ina 
rough sea one of the brothers was acci- 
dentally knocked overboard. After the 
fashion of fishermen, confessed by 
Gerorce, ‘‘ Tummas couldn’t swim.” He 
sank like lead. Over all the turbulent 
sea, far and near, there was no sign of 
him. The surviving brother, abandon- 
ing hope, began to bewail the loss of 
TUMMAS. 

“Why, there’s Tummas!”’ said Grorer, 
pointing to a head appearing over the 
port side of the boat, followed by a 
drenched figure. 

Sure enough, it was Tummas. Going 
overboard he snatched at a coil of 
rope. It payed out in embarrassing 
length, which landed Tumwas_ un- 
pleasantly near the bottom of the sea. 
When the rope was taut it occurred to 
him that he might as well go aloft. | 
So hand over hand he came up the rope, | 








‘*Go BACK, MY BOY, GO BACK AND COME OUT THE WAY YOU WENT IN.” 
**TaatT’s WHAT I BE DOIN’, MISTER. 


” 

emerging to be greeted by Grorce’s 
matter-of-fact incontrovertible remark, 
** Why, there ’s Tuwmas!” 

GeorGE is not given to wasting words 
in what some people might regard as 
exciting moments. At anchor in his 
boat in Morecambe Bay a sudden squall 
came on which lashed the sea into foam. 
The fishing boat dragged her anchor, 
and peril of drifting ashore was immi- 
nent. Voices from the pier urged 
Grorce to run his boat alongside, where 


| 
ropes would be ready for the rescue. 
| That 


meant wreck of the boat, and 
Georce ‘‘ wanted it.’’ His mate, faced by 
the imminence of sudden death, ‘‘ went 
silly,’ as GrorGE puts it. 

“Run into the Promenade!” 
yelled. 

Gerorce took a look round the raging 
sea. Fisher boats, he tells me, never 
run before the wind. They can beat up 
against any gale. But his sails were 
not set. So he resolved on the perilous 
course of running before the wind, drag- 


he 
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| ging theanchor. First 
}of all he had his de- 
/mented mate to dis- 
pose of. 

*T couldn’t,” he 
explained, ‘‘ mind the 
iship and have him 
goin’ on silly.” 

He accordingly led 
the terrified man to 
their common sleeping 
berth, shoved him in 
head first and locked 
the door. Then Grorcr 
took the tiller, and 
running before the 
wind, braved out the 
storm on the open sea. 
| He ever had short 
|ways with mates in 
| difficulty. On another 
\day, out in stormy 
| weather, with the net 
lover board, his mate, 
attempting to haul 

— ‘it in, fell into the 
sea. Grorce threw him a rope, but it 
fell short of his grasp. After the marvel- 
lous fashion of fisherfolk Bri Hicn too, 
with water, water everywhere, had never 
learned to swim. He sank, and Grorce 
was left lonely on the stormy sea. 

However, business was _ business. 
There was the net, and it must be 
hauled in. So GeorcE set himself, 
unaided, to the task. It was made the 
greater by discovery of extraordinary 
good luck. Not for days had he had 
such a haul. Georce thought sadly of 
the one who was gone, whose heart 
would, in other circumstances, have 
been cheered by prospect of his share 
in the miraculous draught. Sweating 
and straining, GrorcE at length suc- 
ceeded in hauling up the net, and lo! 
at rest within its folds was Bit Hicn. 

He was apparently drowned and done 
for. But GrorcE was not the man to let 
a mate die for lack of effort. Getting the 
body aboard, not waiting to extricate it 
from the net, he knelt upon it and 
began what he understood to be the 
process of restoring the apparently 
drowned. 

‘“*T kneaded him for nearly two hours 
before he came round,” said GEoRGE. 
‘Next day he had to go to ’orspital, 
and,” he added reflectively, wondering 
how in the circumstances such things 
could be, ‘‘ they found he ’d broke five 
ribs.” As for Br Hicu, having tried 
drowning and suffered Grorce’s process 
of restoration, he prefers drowning. 








Sowetnutne ‘‘ Terre! ’’—What does 
the exclamation ‘‘ Great Scott !’’ mean ? 
Henceforth, of course, it can only be 
taken as an allusion to Captain Percy 
Scott, C.B., followed by several ‘‘ notes 


of admiration.” 
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AN INTERNATIONAL 
COMPLICATION. 


“Tr is stated that England has 
annexed the neutral territory of Fouracre 
Island in the Pacific.’ —Telegram in Le 
Malade Imaginaire, Thursday. 


“The statement that British troops 
are in occupation of Fouracre Island, 
which is being circulated in some of 
the Continental papers, seems to be 
entirely without foundaton. In official 
circles all knowledge of such a thing is 
denied.’’—The Thunderer, Saturday. 


“Tt is hardly probable that France 
or Germany will make a casus belli out 
of the Fouracre dispute. They are 
neither of them in a fit state for war at 
the present moment. Jn any case, the 
interests of Empire demand impera- 
tively that England’s foot shall not be 
lifted from the path in which... . 
&e., &e.”"—The Early Shout, Saturday. 

“An exciting story reaches us from 
the captain of the Ciudad Pittsvilla, a 
Spanish sloop trading in the South 
Pacific, which throws more light on the 
Fouracre incident. He put in, as usual, 
at the island for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing his new stock of beads on the beach, 
but was at once attacked by the inhabi- 
tants, who opened fire on him with 
bows and arrows. He was only able to 
get back to his vessel just in time, and 
the anchor was hardly raised ere a 
swarm of canoes approached the ship. 
The captain affirms that in the stern of 
each canoe was seated a man dressed in 
a blue uniform. From the description 
given we have little difficulty in recog- 
nising the uniform of the London 
constabulary. We hear that the Kaiser 
has telegraphed to the captain to con- 
gratulate him on his fortunate escape, 
reserving to himself, however, the right 
of re-publication.’’—New Chicago Error 
(Paris edition), Monday. 

“The story of Fouracre Island 
receives new and picturesque embroi- 
deries. It is impossible to take it 
seriously, but we may say that the 
Foreign Office has disclaimed all know- 
ledge of the island and everything 
connected with it. If there is anything 
in the rumour at all, the only possible 
explanation is that King ToorooLoo may 
have engaged some London policemen, 
independently, as a private bodyguard. 
Nothing is known, however, at Scotland 
Yard.” —The Thunderer, Tuesday. 

“The Fouracre dispute has assumed 
& more serious aspect than was at first 
anticipated. While no one can regret 
more than ourselves the employment of 
force, the pluck shown by the handful 
of Englishmen on the island wholly 
discredits those who maintain that 
Great Britain is on the down grade. 











Angela, ‘‘Ou, DON’T MIND PiuTo, Mr. Brown. 
YOU ’RE AFRAID OF HIM 
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HE WON'T BITE UNLESS BE SEES 





If events should unfortunately lead .. . 
all good men and true... . the War 
Office .... the Admiralty... . of 
heavier calibre . . . . ete., etc.’’>—The 
Early Shout, Tuesday. 

“There can no longer be any doubt 
as to the annexation of Fouracre Island 
by Great Britain. If by nothing else it 
is sufficiently proved by the past 
aggressive history of that country. But 
it is vain for British statesmen to think 
that France will submit tamely ... .” 
—Le Malade Imaginaire, Wednesday. 

‘* Sir,—I have observed with surprise 
that some stir is being caused by 
rumours of British uniforms having 
been seen in Fouracre Island. I think 
I can offer a satisfactory explanation of 
the circumstance. In my capacity as 
Secretary to the Society for the Regenera- 
tion of Fouracre Islanders, I have from 
time to time superintended the sending 
out of parcels of clothing contributed by 





the generosity of the public. In the 
last parcel, if my memory do not deceive 
me, there were among other things a 
few old policemen’s tunics, acquired, I 
believe, at a sale of theatrical properties 
and presented to the Society. It is 
highly probable that these are the 
uniforms in question. 
Yours, etc., 

Joun Jones, Hon. Sec. S.R.F.I.” 

—Letter to The Thunderer, Thursday. 


“The rumours of wars in connection 
with Fouracre Island, which have found 
favour with some of our contemporaries, 
have, as we expected, dwindled down 
to nothing. Calum non animum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt; the 
»olicemen’s tunics have well sustained 
eset an alien sky the dramatic 
interest which they were wont to evoke 
in some temple of the mimetic art in 
. . « « e@te., etc.””"—The Early Shout, 
Friday. 
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Tom (writing). ‘I say, Bos, I'M RUBBING IN THE LOCAL COLOUR FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE FOLK AT HOME—COULD YOU HELP ME 
TO SOME CORRECT FISHING EXPRESSIONS—JUST TO GIVE THE THING AN ATMOSPHERE ?” 


Bob, ‘‘I’VE HEARD A LOT ONE TIME AND ANOTHER, OLD MAN, BUT THE ONLY ONE I REMEMBER IS—‘ PASS THE FLASK’ !” 





THE MOTORS’ DEFENCE UNION. 
A Pepvestrians’ Protection League is 
being formed to uphold the rights of 


foot-passengers on the highways. As 
no bane is without its antidote, an 


opposition union is to be organised, 
having in view the adoption of the 
following regulations :-— 

1. Every pedestrian must carry on 
his front and back a large and con- 
spicuous number as a means of easy 
and rapid identification. 

2. No foot-passenger shall quit the 
side-walk except at certain authorised 
crossings. In country lanes and places 
where there is no sidewalk the ditch shall 
be considered equivalent to the same. 

3. Each foot-passenger about to make 
use of such authorised crossings shall 
thrice sound a danger-signal on a hooter, 
fog-horn or megaphone ; and, after due 
warning has thus been given, shall 
traverse the road at a speed of not less 
than twelve milesan hour. The penalty 
for infringement to be forty shillings or 





one month. 





4. Any pedestrian obstructing a 
motor by being run over, causing a 
motor to slow down or stop, or other- 
wise deranging the traffic, shall be 
summarily dealt with: the punishment 
for this offence to be five years’ penal 
servitude, dating from arrest or release 
from hospital, as the case may be. 

5. Should the pedestrian thus tres- 
passing on the highway lose his life in 
an encounter with a motor car, he shall 
not be liable to penal servitude; com- 

nsation for shock and loss of time, 
ann shall be paid from his estate 
to the driver of the car, such amount 
being taxed by the coroner. 

6. All cattle, sheep, pigs, swine, 
hares, rabbits, conies, and other ground 
game, and every goose, duck, fowl, or 
any animal whatsoever with which the 
motor shall collide shall, ipso facto, be 
confiscated to the owner of the motor. 

7. Any comment, remark, reflection, 
sneer or innuendo concerning the shape, 
speed, appearance, noise, smell, or other 
attribute of a motor car, or of its occu- 
pants, shall be actionable; and every 





foot-passenger thus offending shall be 
bound over in the sum of £500 to keep 
the peace. 





The Lament of the Smithfield 
Marketers, 
[“‘ The price of beef has risen three-pence.’’ 
Daily Press.) 

Is there no prospect of relief, 

And must these lines a moral point ? 
If higher rise the price of beef, 

The times will soon be out of joint. 


Mr. Puxcn invites sympathy for the 
unique case of an ‘aged gentleman”’ 
who has lately advertised in one of the 
Service journals for a Hospital Valet. 
‘His health,’ says the advertisement, 
he explains, ‘‘ is perfectly good, but he 
has been severely injured, by the up- 
setting of an express train in his legs.”’ 


An official denial has been given to 
the rumour that M. PrELteran’s marine 
pronouncements were in the nature of 
a ballon d’Orsay. 
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‘A WORD IN SEASON.” 


BUT I THINK 


YOU 


IF 


STICK THAT UP, 
YOU ‘LL FIND THAT I TALK LESS THAN THE OTHERS, AND DO MORE.” 


MY FRIEND. 


“* LOOK 


Mr. Bvt. 


LIKE ; 


HERE, 
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SO ALIEN TO THEIR METHODS. 


Chorus of Virtuous Company Promotors (with emotion), ‘‘OH! WE TRUST THAT NOTHING 80 UNSEEMLY WILL OccuUR !” 


[In referring to the fresh discoveries of gold-bearing areas in the Transvaal, the Times says, “It is to be hoped that no attempt will be made to 
anticipate by speculation the value of discoveries which have yet to be proved and tested.’’] 








OUR BOOKING OFFICE. 


Mr. Louis Becks has for some years been writing fact and 
fiction based on his experience in the South Sea Islands. 
His latest work, The Strange Adventure of James Shervinton 
(Fister Uxwiy) shows that his hand has not lost its cunning 
nor the Pacific its freshness of adventure. His story dates 
back thirty years, when the South Sea Islands were harried 
by a piratical horde of white men who added slave-stealing 
to other avocations. It is a striking coincidence, happening 
at a time when the world is still shuddering at the earth- 
quake in Martinique, that Mr. Becxe should close his story 
with a powerfully written description of a similar calamity, 
which rids him of some of his characters at a time when 
their continued existence becomes embarrassing. 

The Eton Glossary, by C. R. Stoxe (Sportiswoope & Co., 
Lrp.). Whether this little book will be used by the new 
boy on his first arriving at Eton, or whether it will be 
included in their curriculum by tutors engaged in prepar- 
ing the youthful Tommres and Harries for entrance into 
Lower Fourth Form life, the Baron is unable to forecast, 
but that it will interest a considerable number of Old 
Etonians is, he ventures to think, highly probable. To the 
Old Etonian who, in respect to the enjoyment of Eton 
reminiscences, is as young as ever he was, this little 
dictionary of Etonian Dialect ‘“‘as she is spoke”’ is most 
interesting and amusing. ‘Hac olim meminisse juvabit.” 
What memories to an Etonian of some fifty-five summers 
do not such terms as “After six,” ‘ Bill,” ‘“‘ Athens,” 
“ Brocas,”’ ‘‘ Call,”’ ‘‘ Check-night,” and ‘‘ Construe,”’ eum 
multis aliis, recall! To many ancient Etonians the more 





modern terms will be unfamiliar, as indeed to the Baron 
are many that must have been in common use in his own 
time, when, under the rule first of Hawrrey, then of 
Gooprorp, he, the Baron, was in statu pupillari sub WILLIAM 
GirrarD CookesiEY, the kindest and most eccentric of 
“‘tutors,”’ as he was one of the most exacting of Fifth Form 
Masters. To many an Oppidan most of the purely 
“College”? terms and phrases in this Glossary will be 
entirely new. 

The ‘‘leaves’’ (meaning “leave to go away for a 
holiday ’’’) mentioned in the Glossary were unknown in 
the Baron’s time. ‘‘ Leaves”’ in his book were mere 
leaflets to those now granted ; such, for example, as ‘‘ Lord’s 
leave,’’ when the Cricket Public School matches are on; for 
‘* Henley,’ when the boats contend ; for ‘‘ Bisley,” when the 
Rifle-boys gain their marks; and for ‘‘ Winchester,’’ when 
the Etonian Eleven plays the Wykehamite team. Are the 
boys more studious now than formerly? More athietic than 
in days of yore? No; the Baron believes that the Etonian of 
to-day differs not one whit from the Etonian of yesterday, or 
from the Etonian of many yesterdays long ago. Etonians 
of all ages, wherever they may be, will ‘Swing, swing 
together,” as the boating song has it, though by the way, 
personally the Baron objects to the word “swing’’; yet, 
after all, if the alternative expression ‘‘hang’’ be substi- 
tuted, the sentiment is equally true, as they will ‘ hang 
together’ and do a good turn one to the other, strangers 
though they be, on the strength of ‘‘the friend in need”’ 
being an ‘‘Old Etonian.”” Presumably this sentiment is 
common to all great schools, and is a true and honest one; 
a sentiment without any sentimentalism. 
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One note more. On re-opening the Glossary the Baron 
comes on the word ‘‘Tick,’’ and he reads, ‘‘ This is gradually 
dying out at Eton.’ Alas! Is there no longer faith to be 
placed in Etonian promises ? Have tradesmen grown unkind ? 
Has the Etonian tradesman assumed ‘“ Ready, aye ready” 
as his business motto, thereby signifying ‘‘ Terms cash 


only ’’? If this be so, then the Baron is a genuine laudator | 
temporis acti, when payment of coin over the counter was | 


the exception, not the rule. Be this as it may, the Baron, 
drinking to the prosperity of Eton and the health of the 
precious Stoxe who has compiled The Eton Glossary, con- 
cludes with ‘‘ Floreat Etona!’’ and may it not be long ere 
Henry's holy shade is revisited, as ghosts revisit the glimpses 
of the moon, by Tue Baron pe Boox-Worws. 





BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 


[One of the ladies’ journals hss just published a ‘Secrets of Beauty 
Number,” in which mach stress is laid on the duty of cultivating beauty as 
distinct from the vulgar habit of ‘‘ making up.”’] 
Scene—The School of Beauty. 
Professor. Ladies, Woman should be fair— 
"Tis the aim of her existence— 
And when Nature ’gins to wear 
Let her summon Art’s assistance. 
Therefore, ladies, ’tis your duty 
To attend the School of Beauty. 
First Student. Yes, the Professor ’s right. 
I would be beautiful. 
Second Student. 


All. 


She does not lie. 


And I. 

And I. 
Let us start without delay, 
Beautifying as we may 
Features, figure, hands, and bust— 
Tis our duty, and we must. 


Let us Romanise our noses, 

Round our chins, and blush like roses, 
Let us learn the master’s skill— 

‘Tis our duty, and we will. 


First Student. Take, oh take these lines away 
That so deeply have been worn, 
And these hairs so flecked with grey, 
Signs that tell when I was born ; 
But my dimples bring again, 
Bring again ; 
Lures of love that lured in vain, 
Lured in vain. 


Professor. This, Madam, will I gladly do; 

I'll see that each beholder 

Shall set you down at twenty-two, 
And not a moment older. 

Come, listen! In the foremost place 
Beware of soap and water, 

For this is how to wash your face, 
My daughter, O my daughter. 


You take this paste and rub it well 
On any part that ’s skinny— 

Enormous quantities I sell : 
The price is half-a-guinea— 

For twenty minutes massage in 
With circular slow motion, 

Then carefully anoint the skin 
With this, my Sovereign Lotion. 

Next dab with Satin Cream: it’s nice 
And cools the face. A spot ’ll 

Be quite sufficient, and the price 
Is six-and-six a bottle. 


Then take a wax cloth (two-and-nine) 
And polish your complexion, 

And it will be as fair as mine— 
In other words—perfection. 


First Student. What! is this all I have to do 
To make my skin “ wax satin,”’ too, 
The texture all admire in you— 
So tender, natural and true ? 
Professor. And for the hair, which makes you old, 
This wash—’tis not a dye—is sold ; 
Apply a little, and behold ! 
The sun has kissed your love-locks gold. 


Second Student. Enough for her. What can you do for me? 
In every other item, as you see, 
My beauty ’s perfect, but—and here ’s the ruab— 
My nose is what the vulgar call a snub. 


O, that can be managed without 
A doubt ; 
I’ve a neat little instrument here, 
My dear, 
Which I fit on the nose, 
And it thereupon grows 
To the nose you would have it appear. 
Of fashions I'll show you a score, 
And more; 
I can make it whatever you please 
With ease— 
Any pattern that you say, 
Greek, Roman, retroussé, 
And all at the lowest of fees. 


Second Student. Give me the fashion book, and let me see. 
Eureka! Here is just the nose for me. 
Professor. Your taste is perfect, Madam, for you choose 
The ‘‘ Aphrodite.’’ Let me turn the screws. 
It will not hurt you, though it looks alarming. 
There! How is that? You like it ? 
Second Student. Charming ! 
All. Chatuing 
Professor. Come, ladies! To your mirrors haste away, 
And let us get to work without delay. 


Chorus of Students. 


The new régime of Satin Cream 
We hasten to begin ; 
We'll round our face to forms of grace 
With pegs for nose and chin ; 
Our fading hair we ’ll lave with care 
In simple, harmless wash, 
And if you cry that it is dye, 
We only answer “‘ Bosh! ”’ 
For this distinction try 
To see with single eye : 
We sink to no 
Such habits lew— 
We wash—we do not dye. 


Professor. 


And next we start with simple art 
To brighten up our eyes ; 
Our lashes, too, we change in hue— 
But note! we use no dyes. 
If used with skill, a tonic will 
Make any eye-brows grow, 
And if you ery, it’s “‘ make-up,’’ why, 
We only answer ‘“‘ No!” 
For this distinction try 
To see with single eye : 
Such wicked arts 
Offend our hearts— 
We simply beautify. 
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“A NICHT WI’ BURNS.” 


TO MARTHA IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tae sun of whom the poets sing we see him less than they did; 
The beams he tricked so bravely once are miserably faded ; 


And where we tramped the stubble-fields with early exultation 
The tardy corn bears witness to the god’s degeneration. 


Our longitude has gone astray, our latitude ’s perplexing ; 

Barometry ’s a patent sham, thermometry ’s as vexing ; 

And soon the Polar Times will tell, with other chilly topics, 

How some new Nansen died of frost who tried to find the 
tropics. 


Our coal-supplies are giving out: it isn’t strikes that kill 
them ; 

We drain our cellars every day, and every day we fill them. 

So heap the fires with crackling logs, but while you heap 
remember 

You ll have to keep a steady blaze from now to next 
September. 


It’s all the sun, the sulky sun, the sun who fails to dye blue 

The inky tracts of upper air he used to keep so sky-blue. 

He lets the fog come creeping up, and, though the churl 
could do it, 

He never tries to draw his bow and send an arrow through it. 


But still for this I owe him thanks :—that lately, as he rolled 
round, 

Obscured from every anxious eye, to take his daily cold round, 

He roused him from the lethargy that seems to suit his dim age, 

And took a smiling look at you, and printed off your image. 


That ’s how I have your photograph : you only sent me one, 
Miss ; 

I’d like to have a dozen such and all as nicely done, Miss. 

I’d frame them all in silver frames and place them with the 
few sets 

Of photographs of equal rank with this from Massachusetts. 


Now if the sun should still be hid I think I can defy him: 

He little thought when printing you your face could thus 
supply him. 

One point, a point of mere detail, awaits your prompt 


decision :— 
Why not come over here yourself, and oust your nrinted 
vision ? R. C. L. 





**BOZ AND BOULOGNE” NOTES. 


A propos of “‘ Boz and Boulogne” [for which overhaul a 
certain number of Mr. Punch’s hebdomadal series, for Sep- 
tember 17, p. 188] mention was made of Mons. F. Beavcounrr, 
the landlord of Cuartes Dickens, when the latter occupied 
a house close to Boulogne. From M. le Chatelain pe Darpetor 
I have received some interesting information. When writing 
‘‘ Boz and Boulogne” it was difficult to reconcile Cuartes 
DickeNs’s own statements in his letters, as to the position of 
his house just outside Boulogne, on the heights, with the 
position of the country place pointed out to me, as the 
latter, being a good six miles south of Boulogne, could not 
have had a back door opening on to a path within a short 
walk of ‘The Column” (a point that everybody at all 
acquainted with Boulogne knows), unless the estate 
extended from Condette to that site, which it doesn’t now, 
and never did. Monsieur F. Beavcourt had a house north 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer, where Cuartes Dickens visited occa- 
sionally, and he possessed also a small country homestead at 
Hardelot (this is the place indicated as above mentioned), 
south of Boulogne, where he spent a portion of the summer. 

On one occasion Cuartes Dickens, having been invited by 
Monsieur Beavcourt to the Hardelot ‘* Bungalow,” the 
visitor was so delighted with the air, the view, and the quiet 
of the place (I personally can testify to the excellence of all 
three), that he remained there a few days (sending to his 
house north of Boulogne for a supply of clothes, books 
and papers), and later on returned there. Of this fact, 
vouched for by my good friend the Chatelain, I cannot 
find any mention in C#artes Dickens's letters: yet as 
some of his interviews with M. Beavoourt, either recorded 
in full or alluded to in these letters, may have taken 
place during one of these visits, it is quite likely that 
Cuartes Dickens, to whom a walk of five or six miles was 
but as a matter of a few paces would be to an ordinary 
pedestrian of sedentary occupations, neither jotted down the 
locale of the interview, nor made any mem. as to his brief 
stay. 

It will be interesting, not only to the members of the Boz 
Club, but to all Dickensians, to learn that in the village of 
Hardelot are several persons possessing little souvenirs 
given to their parents by Cuartes Dickens; mere trifles, 
such as a picture frame or a book, and so forth, treasured 
by them as precious relics, 

The Mayor of Condette, M. E. Huret-Lacacue, now a hale 
and hearty octogenarian, remembers conversing with Dickens 
between 40 and 50 years ago, in M. Beavucourt’s country 
house at Hardelot. Perhaps the Boz Club, of which Lord 
James OF HererorpD is the distinguished President, might 
like to choose Hardelot and Condette for a Dickensian 
pilgrimage next spring-time? It is a mere suggestion. 

What a pity it is, and what a loss to us now, that the idea 
never occurred to Cuarvtes Dickens of taking Mr. Pickwick, 
Snodgrass, Winkle and T'upman, and Sam Weller, over to 
France! An imitator, one G. W. M. Reyno.ps, did presume 
to write a book entitled Pickwick Abroad. It was a egelons 
failure. Imagine the impudence ! 

“A Procressinc Pitcrm.”’ 


P.S.—‘ A Progressing Pilgrim” begs to thank numerous 
correspondents who have so kindly sent him various inter- 
esting details for which he regrets that space is not avail- 
able in these ‘‘ Notes,’ which here come to an end. A 
paragraph from one letter, however, I may quote to the 
effect that ‘‘ Dickens did not occupy a house on the Calais 
Road,’’ and the writer adds, ‘‘even Forster’s definition is 
hardly accurate.’’ This, in a measure, confirms what has 
heen written b; the ‘ P. P.”’ above as to the site of CHaRLEs 
Dickens's house. 
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CONVERSATIONAL PITFALLS. 


Irene. ‘‘Do YoU REMEMBER Kitty FowLER ?” 
Trene. ‘‘ OH, YOU MUST REMEMBER KITTY. 


SHE WAS THE PLAINEST GIRL IN TORQUAY. 


Her Friend. ‘No, 1 pon’t.” 
Bur I roRGOT—THAT WAS AFTER YOU LEFT!” 








“EVER THE BEST OF FRIENDS, PIP?” 


Ir The Best of Friends is not the best of titles for a 
Druriolanian melodrama, at all events its author, Mr. Crecm 
RateicH, has given Manager Arraur CoLins some of the 
best of opportunities for gratifying the tastes of a sensation- 
loving and spectacular-piece-admiring public. A more 
effective banquet scene than the one in the ‘‘ Duke’s Hall ” 
has rarely, if ever, been seen on any stage, and when Sir 
Henry Irvine appears at this Home of the National Drama 


it is to be hoped that, should Macbeth be produced, Mr. | 


‘ cap ianstll e ° 
Cotixs will pay special attention to the great Banquet-sans- 
Banquo scene in Macbeth. The final tableau, where the 


action is supposed to take place in the upper gallery and in| 


the room under the roof of a lofty music-hall, is a triumph 
of stage-management. 

There is one strong situation which is as telling in action 
as it is original in design. Fortunately it is in the capable 
hands of Mrs. Jonxy Woop, who, with her sudden transitions 
from broad humour to pathos, and from fierce invective to 
rollicking fun, proves herself, for the hundredth time, a 
past-mistress of her art, and skilled comedian of wonderful 
resource. 

Mr. Sypyey VaLentine’s rendering of the Boer General, 
not a very popular character with the public at the present 
moment, is notably fine; his elocution is perfect, and 
his acting worthy of a better part in a better piece. 

Mr. C. M. Lowye is, every inch of him, and he must be 
quite a six-footer, the somewhat eccentric Duke of Rich- 
borough, who at one moment with effusive politeness and 
charming cordiality invites an entire second-rate circus 
company to his house, and the next, rudely, nay, most 





abusively, kicks them out. The young Earl, assuming the 
haughty and irascible aristocrat, he who wins the hand of 
Mercia de Marco (a gentle-mannered young lady in the 
slack-wire and acrobatic line, quietly played by Miss Danks) 
finds a gallant representative in Mr. Reeves-Suitu, while his 
college chum, Paul de Lahne, a young Boer, who has been 
sent up to Oxford as the seat of Lahne-ing, is admirably 
impersonated by Mr. Conway Tear.e. , As the jovial soldier- 
servant, afterwards valet, Mr. Hersert Stanpinc does good 
service; and Mrs. RateicH once again takes on her shapely 
shoulders a fair share of the heavy burden of villainy where- 
of the remainder is borne by that accomplished scoundrel, 
dramatically speaking, Mr. Ivan Bertyn as Eketoff, who is to 
Mr. Sypvey Howarp’s Emmanuel Réo very much what, in the 
well-known melodrama, Robert Macaire is to Jacques Strop. 

It is all effective, and the audience testify to its popularity, 
of which no small portion is due to the musical ingenuity, 
the dramatic appreciation, and undaunted energy of that 
enlightening conductor, Mr. J. M. Grover, whose “ mailed 
fist,” with a baton in it, conducts his men through tortuous 
tangles of musical sympathy with suffering mortality, strong 
in brass, forcible in wind, sobbing in pizzicato string-pinch- 
|ing, they emerge, happy and glorious, in a grand burst of 
National Anthem. 

Supposing the entire corps dramatique to have lost their 
| voices, could not the whole story be told in dumb show, 
‘to Mr. J. M. Gtover’s sympathetically descriptive music ? 
| Nay, could not Mr. Grover tell it all himself with his own 
‘action, semaphorically speaking? The suggestion is worth 
the consideration of Mr. Artaur Cottms. The drama has 
come to stay till Christmas, when enters King Pantomime, 
and then even ‘‘The Best of Friends must part.” 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PROSPECTS. 


Our Johannesburg correspondent begs 
us to impress upon any of our readers 


intent on going to South Africa that the | 


state of things out there is somewhat 
unsettled and discouraging. 

Would-be colonists should note par- 
ticularly that it has been almost impos- 
sible, since the end of the War, for 
anyone to earn a living without working 
for it—unless a Boer both by birth and 
by lack of education. Determined 
emigrants are warned not to come out, 
at present, if blind, crippled, idiots, or 
similarly incapable, a misfortunes 
being likely to afford able-bodied com- 
petitors a distinct advantage over them. 

Our correspondent particularly urges 
(and his high position in the political 
world should lend weight to his 
opinions)-— 

1. That emigrants should bring with 
them sufficient money to maintain them- 
selves for a few weeks, seeing that 
salaries are not paid to strangers in 
advance. 

2. That they should have some sort 
of reference or written character. 
(Even ex-irregulars should observe this 
rule, their previous service not being 
considered sufficient guarantee of moral 
perfection to satisfy local requirements.) 

3. That they should likewise bring 
enough bricks and mortar to build a 
house, the present output of such 
materials in the Colony not being large 
enough to meet the Boer demands 
much less those of loyalists or ex- 
Uitlanders. 

4. That they should also provide 
themselves—if desirous of farming— 
with such accessories as haystacks, oxen, 
families, barns, grain, waggons, labour- 
ers, Rinderpest cure and Tse-tse-fly- 
papers. With these féw effects in hand, 
the country provides exceptionally hope- 
ful prospects to farmers and stock- 
breeders. 

The emigrant is further recommended 
to acquaint himself with the elements 
of the Kaffir language, customs and 


general mode of life, and to study their | 


comfort, so that no ignorance on his 
part—which is now unaccepted as an 
excuse in the criminal courts—may lead 
him to commit any heinous offences 
against his dusky superiors. Many a 
well-meaning stranger has found him- 
self thrust into irons for using offensive 
language or threatening actual violence 
to a poor nigger [this expression must 
have been overlooked by the Kaffir 
censor} who had, through mere inad- 
vertence, barged him into the gutter. 
The English seem inclined to imagine 
that a condition of society exists to-day 
similar to that enjoyed before the 


Anglo-Boer war, when the blacks held 
a position of equality with, or even 
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Willie (regretfully). ‘‘ Yes, IT WOULD.” 


subservience to, the white population of 
| the South African Republics. 

A deplorable state of destitution exists 
FPedon: sor the country. Many miners 


|from Cornwall or Wales have already 
|had to give up such extras as green 


| peas out of season and mid-day cham- 
)pagne. Our readers should also bear in 
mind that clothes, as well as eatables, 
are exorbitantly expensive. Clerks may 
| be seen, nowadays, going to their offices 
|in common felt hats or turning up at 
|the club to dinner without evening 
|dress. The approximate cost of living 
}is as follows :— 





Per week. 
| Apartments, with window . £1 1 0 
», with table, 


re 
chair, and 


bed complete 
(pictures extra) . -. 220 
Board (plain) 3 3 0 
»» (ad lib.). 5 5 


(with attendance) not available. 


” 


Lights, bed-clothes, use of hat-rack 
and umbrella-stand, wear and tear of 
floors, table-cloth, cutlery, condiments, 
water (beyond three pints per diem), 
are charged extra. Most trades and 
professions are overcrowded in the new 
colonies. There is, however, a great 
dearth of aéronauts, dancing-masters, 
and publishers. 





Grandma, ‘‘ DEAR ME! SPENT ALL THAT SIXPENCE IN CHOCOLATES |! 
| NICER IT WOULD HAVE BEEN TO HAVE HAD IT STILL REPOSING IN YOUR POCKET.’ 








THINK HOW MUCH 


| Grandma (seeing an opportunity of inculcating a moral). ‘‘TELL ME WHY, NOW.” 
Willie. ‘‘Ou, so THAT I COULD GO OUT AND BUY SOME MORE, GRANDMA!” 


A NOMINAL ASSOCIATION. 

Art the meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation in the Council Chamber on 
Tuesday, September 23, among many 
distinguiohed speakers, Mr. Guppy, re- 
presenting Joun Biayp’s Library, arose 
to “‘emphasise the extreme importance 
of proper collation.’’ Quite the true 
Guppian spirit! Who among the 
readers of Bleak House will not at once 
call to mind the celebrated “collation,” 
a most ‘“* proper collation ?’’ It was pro- 
vided at mid-day at the ‘‘ Slap-Bang”’ 
eating-house by the hospitable Guppy to 
his friends SMALLWEED and JogLina, whose 
names, it is a matter of regret to notice, 
are absent from the record of this meet- 
ing in the Birmingham Council Cham- 
ber. Where was the susceptible Smatt- 
WEED, with his monkeyish ways, and the 
hungry but lively Jopiixe, who per- 
formed his task (of dining) silently, 
“ getting over the ground in excellent 
style, and beating Messrs. SMALLWEED 
and Guppy easily by a veal and ham 
and a cabbage.” Although ‘‘such a 
meeting as this” (of old friends) would 
have ‘‘ made amends’”’ for much, yet it 
is something once again to see the 
Dickensian name of Gupry coming to 
the front in so good a cause as that of 





a “‘ collation.” 














